86.
ADDRESS TO THE  MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL SC1ENC SECTION  OF  THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION.
[British Assooiation Report, pp. 437—441, 1882.]
IN common with some of my predecessors in this chair, I recogn that probably the most useful form which a presidential address coi take, would be a summary of the progress of physics, or of some importf branch of physics, during recent years. But the difficulties of such a t* are considerable, and I do not feel myself equal to grappling with the The few remarks which I have to offer are of a general, I fear it n be thought of a commonplace character. All I can hope is that they n have the effect of leading us into a frame of mind suitable for the w< that lies before us.
The diversity of the subjects which come under our notice in t section, as well as of the methods by which alone they can be adequat dealt with, although a sign of the importance of our work, is a source considerable difficulty in the conduct of it. From the almost inevita specialisation of modern science, it has come about that much that familiar to one member of our section is unintelligible to another, '< that details whose importance is obvious to the one fail altogether rouse any interest in the mind of the other. I must appeal to the autl: of papers to bear this difficulty in mind, and to confine within modei limits their discussion of points of less general interest.
Even within the limits of those departments whose foundation is < dently experimental, there is room, and indeed necessity, for great vari of treatment. One class of investigators relies mainly upon reitera appeals to experiment to resolve the questions which appear still to open, while another prefers, with Thomas Young, to base its decisions far as possible upon deductions from experiments already made by oth It is scarcely necessary to say that in the present state of science Ibe required to cause the union of the jets. Suitable keys were introduced for more convenient manipulation, and sulphuric acid was added to the water, in order to make sure that absence of strong galvanometer deflection could not be due merely to the high resistance of the thin columns of water composing the jets. Repeated trials under these conditions proved that so long as the jets rebounded their electrical insulation from one another was practically perfect.
